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FOREWORD 

This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  Nicaragua  and  its 
trade  relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America.   Bart  I  deals 
with  the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade 
of  individual  Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin 
American  export  commodities.   Part  I  contains  a  short  description 
of  the  Latin  American  area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial 
policies  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  an  examination  of  the 
total  trade  cf  Latin  America  with  the  world  and  with  the  United 
States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Latin  America,  including  those  arising  out  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean war.   Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  survey  of  the 
commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin 
American  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition, 
and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source 
of  imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  particular  country.   Part  III  deals 
individually  with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export 
commodities,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  discussion  of  production, 
exports,  trade  barriers,  prices,  and  competitive  conditions,  and  the 
effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  this  report  are  as 

follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 

do.  2.  -  Bolivia 

do.  3.  -  Brazil 

do.  U>  -  Chile 

do.  5.  -  Colombia 

do.  6.  -  Ecuador 

do.  7.  -  Paraguay 

do.  8.  -  Peru 

do.  9.  -  Uruguay 

do.  10.  -  Venezuela 

do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 

do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 

do.  13.  -  Guatemala 

do.  H.  -  Honduras 

do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do.  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  15.  -  NICARAGUA 
Nicaragua  -  A  Description 

Physical  .characteristics. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua,-'  the  largest  of  the  six  countries  of 
Central  America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras,  on  the  east  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Costa  RLca,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.   Extending  about  250  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
with  a  maximum  width  of  about  325  miles,  it  has  a  Pacific  coast  line 
of  about  200  miles,  and  a  Caribbean  littoral  of  more  than  300  miles. 
The  area  of  Nicaragua,  including  dependent  islands,  is  49,500  square 
miles,  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  New  York. 

Two  mountain  ranges  traverse  Nicaragua  from  northwest  to  south- 
east.  One  range  consists  of  a  series  of  volcanic  peaks  parallel  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  close  to  the  coast;  the  main  Cordillera,  often 
called  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes, =/  extends  northwest  across  the 
country  from  the  Caribbean  to  merge  with  the  Honduran  highlands. 
Elevations  in  the  main  ranges  reach  7,000  feet;  the  mean  elevation 
is  about  2,000  feet. 

Between  the  two  main  mountain  ranges  lies  a  large  depression  con- 
taining extensive  plains  and  the  two  great  lakes  of  Nicaragua  which 
together  have  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  miles.   To  the  east  of 
the  main  Cordillera,  plateaus  descend  gradually  toward  the  Caribbean 


17  In  Spanish,  Repdblica  de  Nicaragua. 

2/  Although  known  by  this  name,  the  Nicaraguan  mountains  have  no 
genetic  connection  with  the  South  American  Andean  system. 


coastal  plain,  known  as  the  Mosquito  Coast.^   This  eastern  plateau 
and  plains  region  comprises  about  one-half  the  total  area  of  the 
country. 

The  climate  of  Nicaragua  varies  from  tropical  to  temperate,  de- 
pending on  the  altitude.   In  the  coastal  plains  and  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2,000  feet  (tierra  caliente)  the  climate  is  hot  and 
humid.   In  contrast  with  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Central 
America,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  lives  in  the 
tierra  caliente.   In  the  plateau  regions  of  the  interior  (tierra 
templada)  the  climate  is  temperate.   In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
mountains  (tierra  fria)  it  is  distinctly  cool.   Since  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  northeast,  and  carry  moisture  from  the  Atlantic, 
the  eastern  part  of  Nicaragua  has  rainfall  throughout  the  year.   In 
the  western  part  of  the  country  there  are  two  distinct  seasons,  the 
rainy,  extending  from  May  to  November,  and  the  dry,  extending  from 
December  to  April.   Rainfall  varies  considerably  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country;  as  high  as  297  inches  per  year  has  been  re- 
corded at  Bluefields,  on  the  Caribbean  side.   The  mean  annual 
precipitation  at  Rivas,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  about  100  inches, 
while  the  annual  average  at  Managua,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Nicaragua,  is  about  65  inches. 

There  are  numerous  rivers  in  Nicaragua.   The  most  important  is 
the  San  Juan,  which  connects  Lake  Nicaragua  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a 
distance  of  about  140  miles.   On  the  San  Juan  River,  which  forms 

\J The  Mosquito  Coast  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  region,  the  Misskito  Indians.   The  name  apparently  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  first  European  settlers. 


part  of  the  boundary  with  Costa  Rica,  a  regular  steamship  service 
connects  Greytown  with  Granada,  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 
The  longest  river  in  Nicaragua,  however,  is  the  Coco,  or  Segovia, 
which  flows  about  300  miles  from  the  eastern  crest  of  the  Cordillera 
to  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  on  the  Caribbean.   Other  important  rivers 
include  the  Matagalpa,  or  Rio  Grande,  the  HLuefields,  and  the  Kurlng- 
was,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Caribbean.   The  Matagalpa,  or  Rio 
Grande,  which  has  a  length  of  about  230  miles,  is  only  partially 
navigable  because  of  rapids.   The  Bluefields  River  is  navigable  for 
about  65  miles,  from  Bluefields  to  Rama. 

One  of  the  outstanding  physical  features  of  Nicaragua  is  the  two 
large  fresh  water  lakes  located  in  the  depression  between  the  two 
main  mountain  ranges.   The  larger,  Lake  Nicaragua,  is  about  92  miles 
long  and  34  miles  wide,  and  is  navigable  over  its  entire  area.   Lake 
Managua,  connected  with  Lake  Nicaragua  by  the  Rio  Tipitapa,  is  32 
miles  long  and  16  miles  wide.   Both  of  these  lakes  are  about  135  feet 
above  sea  level. 

The  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  permit  water  trans- 
portation from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  within  about  15  miles  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  the  basis  of  various  projects  to  connect  the 
two  oceans  at  that  point.   A  number  of  surveys  for  such  an  inter- 
oceanic  route  were  made  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  on  several 
occasions  actual  plans  for  its  construction  were  made.   Although  the 
united  States  Government  ultimately  chose  the  Panama1  route,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  one  through  Nicaragua  were  not  lost  sight  of,  and  on 


February  26,  1913,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua  for  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  a  canal  route 
across  Nicaragua.   By  the  terms  of  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty,  pro- 
claimed on  June  24,  1916,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  granted  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  exclusive  proprie- 
tary rights  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  Lake  Nicaragua,  or  by  way  of  any  other  route  over  Nicaraguan 
territory.™   Although  the  construction  of  a  Nicaraguan  canal  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken,  a  complete  survey  of  the  contemplated  route 
was  made  in  1929-31  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

About  395  miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation  in  Nicaragua.   The 

2/ 
principal  line,  the  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua,-'  operates  in  the 

western  part  of  the  country.   Connecting  Corinto  with  Leon,  Managua, 

3/ 

and  several  other  cities,  it  has  a  total  length  of  about  170  miles. ** 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  private  railways,  the  principal  of 
which  are  those  owned  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the  Bragman's 
Bluff  Lumber  Company.   Both  of  these  companies  operate  banana 
plantations. 


1/  The  treaty  also  leased  to  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  99 
years  Great  Corn  Island  and  Little  Corn  Island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
east  of  Bluefields,  and  for  a  period  of  99  years  granted  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  a  naval  base  on 
the  Nicaraguan  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

2/  Formerly  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Nicaragua. 

2/  The  gage  of  this  railroad  is  42  inches;  the  standard  United 
States  gage  is  4  feet  8^  inches. 


There  axe  approximately  1,000  miles  of  highways  in  Nicaragua, 
about  500  miles  of  which  are  main  highways  suitable  for  year  round 
motor  travel.   The  principal  cities  connected  by  highways  are  Managua 
and  Granada,  Puerto  Diaz  and  La  Libertad,  and  Managua  and  Matagalpa. 
The  Nicaraguan  section  of  the  Inter-American  Highway,  when  completed, 
will  be  214  miles  in  length.   It  will  follow  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  passing  through  Managua  and  entering 
Honduras  near  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.   In  1940  there  were  approximately 
1,000  automotive  vehicles  registered  in  Nicaragua. 
Population. 

According  to  the  last  census  -  that  of  1920  -  the  population  of 
Nicaragua  was  638,000.='   An  estimate  for  1938  placed  the  number  of 
inhabitants  at  1,172,000.   On  the  basis  of  this  estimate  Nicaragua 
has  about  24  persons  to  the  square  mile.    About  three-fourths  of  the 
total  population,  however,  lives  in  the  western  half  of  the  country. 

The  principal  city  of  Nicaragua  is  its  capital,  Managua,  situated 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Managua.-^/   Its  estimated  population  in 

1938  was  115,000.   Other  important  cities  and  towns,  with  their  esti- 

3/ 

mated  population  in  1938,  are  Le6n,^/  to  the  north  of  Managua,  60,000} 

Granada,  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  20,000;  Masaya,  south  of 
Managua,  14,000;  Chinandega,  northwest  of  Lake  Managua,  13,000;  and 
Matagalpa,  north  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  10, 000 .4/ 


1/  The  census  of  1882  showed  a  population  of  276,000;  that  of  1900 
showed  a  population  of  500,000. 

2/  Managua  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on 
March  31,  1941,  but  has  been  largely  rebuilt. 

2/     Leon  was  formerly  the  capital. 

jj    The  1938  estimates  are  from  the  Statesman's  lear-Book,  1940, 
pp.  1172-1173. 


The  principal  port  of  Nicaragua  is  Corinto,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
About  three-fourths  of  Nicaragua's  foreign  trade  passes  through  this 
city,  which  has  a  population  of  about  3,000.   The  other  Pacific  port 
is  San  Juan  del  Stir,  which  has  about  1,500  inhabitants.   Puerto 
Cabezas,^  now  the  principal  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua,  has 
a  population  of  about  2,000.   ELuefields,='  formerly  the  chief 
eastern  port,  has  about  7,000  inhabitants.   San  Juan  del  Norte 
(Grey town),  once  an  important  Caribbean  port,  has  a  population  of 
1,500. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  are  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood,  although  there  are  large  numbers  of  pure  Spanish  and  of  pure 
Indian  blood.   In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  Negroes  from  the 
West  Indies  are  employed  on  the  banana  plantations,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  of  mixed  Negro  and  Indian  blood.   The  language  of 
Nicaragua  is  Spanish. 
Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Agriculture.  -  Nicaragua  is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, although  gold  mining  has  become  important  in  recent  years,  and 
there  is  some  production  of  pastoral  and  forest  products.   The  prin- 
cipal agricultural  export  crops  are  coffee  and  bananas,  but  some 
cotton,  sugar,  cacao,  and  cottonseed  are  also  shipped  abroad. 
Agricultural  products  grown  principally  for  domestic  consumption  in- 
clude corn,  beans,  potatoes,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  pineapples,  and 
citrus  fruits,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  other  tropical  and  tem- 
perate zone  fruits  and  vegetables. 


"17  Also  known  as  Bragman's  Bluff • 
2/  Bluefields  takes  its  name  from  the  Dutch  pirate  KLewfeldt. 


Coffee  is  the  leading  Nicaraguan  export  crop;  it  constituted 
nearly  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  exports  in  1939,  as  compared  with 
more  than  one-half  in  1929.   Although  exports  of  several  other  com- 
modities are  important,  coffee  is  nevertheless  the  mainstay  of  the 
Nicaraguan  economy,  and  fluctuations  in  prices  or  losses  of  markets 
are  immediately  reflected  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the 
country. 

Coffee  is  grown  principally  in  the  higher  elevations,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  near  Managua  and  Matagalpa.   Nicaraguan 
coffee  is  of  the  "mild"  variety  (Coffea  arabica),  used  in  the  United 
States  largely  for  blending  purposes.   It  commands  a  high  price  in 
European  and  United  States  markets,  and  like  most  of  the  coffee  pro- 
duced in  the  Caribbean  region,  competes  only  indirectly  with  Brazilian 
coffee.-*   Prior  to  the  present  war  in  Europe,  one-half  or  more  of 
the  coffee  from  Nicaragua  went  to  European  markets.   The  outbreak  of 
hostilities^  and  the  ensuing  events  resulted  in  the  loss  of  these 
markets.   To  a  certain  extent,  however,  this  loss  is  offset  by  the 
quota  assigned  for  exports  of  coffee  from  Nicaragua  to  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 
November  28,  1940.   Under  this  agreement,  Nicaragua  was  permitted  to 
ship  to  the  United  States  25.3  million  pounds  of  coffee  during  the 
quota  year  beginning  October  1,  194.0.=/   This  compares  with  actual 
shipments  to  the  United  States  of  22.8  million  pounds  during  the 
calendar  year  1939. 

1/  In  the  trade,  all  coffees  are  roughly  grouped  into  "Brazils'1  and 
"Milds,"  the  "Milds"  embracing  all  coffees  grown  outside  of  Brazil. 

2/  As  of  June  1,  1941,  the  quota  was  increased  to  26.2  mill Ion 
pounds  by  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board. 


As  a  part  of  the  general  economic  program  embraced  in  the  law  of 
September  11,  1939,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  on  December  3,,  19-40, 
adopted  regulations  for  the  export  of  coffee,  and  established  a  Quota 
Board  to  supervise  and  control  such  exports.   All  exporters  are  re- 
quired, on  the  order  of  the  Quota  Board,  to  deposit  in  bonded  ware- 
houses in  Nicaragua  a  certain  proportion  of  their  exportable  coffee 
crop.    For  the  1940-41  crop  year,  the  provisional  "sacrifice  quota" 
was  set  at  10  percent. 

Bananas,  the  second  ranking  Nicaraguan  agricultural  export 
commodity,  have  accounted  in  recent  years  for  about  one-seventh  of 
total  exports  (one-twelfth  in  1939).   They  are  grown  principally  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  El  Gallo,  Escondido,  and  Wawa  areas.   Two 
United  States  companies  are  engaged  in  the  trade.   Exports  in  1939, 
practically  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  1.5 
million  bunches,  as  compared  with  3*6  million  in  1929.-='   The  de- 
cline in  production  and  exports  of  bananas  in  recent  years  may  be 
attributed  to  the  sigotaka  or  leaf -spot  disease,  which  is  curtailing 
production  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  areas.   Attention  is  being  given 
to  the  transfer  of  banana  plantations  to  the  Pacific  coas'i  and  to 
other  suitable  producing  areas. 

Nicaraguan  cotton,  which  is  of  a  good  quality,  is  grown  prin- 
cipally in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  in  the  Departments  of 
Chinandega  and  Leon.   Production  in  the  1933-39  season  amounted  to 
2.6  million  pounds.   In  the  past,  exports  of  cotton  have  gone  chiefly 
to  Germany,  Japan,  and  Guatemala.   Cottonseed  has  been  shipped  prin- 
cipally to  Germany. 
IT  Exports  in  1939  were  the  smallest  since  1925. 


Sufficient  sugar  usually  is  produced  in  Nicaragua  to  satisfy  the 
domestic  demand  and  to  provide  a  surplus  for  export,  although  in  some 
years  sugar  must  be  imported.   Sugar  cane  is  grown  principally  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  country,  in  the  Department  of  Chinandega. 
Production  averages  about  15  thousand  short  tons  annually.   Sugar 
refining  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  Nicaraguan  industries, 
employing  more  workers  than  any  other  single  industry. 

Nicaraguan  cacao  is  of  a  high  quality,  and  there  are  large  areas 
suitable  for  its  cultivation.   In  recent  years  it  has  been  planted 
in  increasing  quantities  on  banana  plantations  abandoned  because  of 
the  leaf -spot  disease.   Exports  of  cacao  in  1939  amounted  to  838 
thousand  pounds.   Indigo  was  at  one  time  an  important  article  of 
export  from  Nicaragua.   In  recent  years  the  industry  has  been  re- 
vived on  a  small  scale. 

Other  Nicaraguan  agricultural  products  are  grown  principally  for 
domestic  use.   They  include  corn,  beans,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  yucca, 
plantains,  pineapples,  and  oranges.   Grains  and  vegetables  are  grown 
chiefly  in  the  Departments  of  Le6n  and  Chinandega.   The  production  of 
rice  is  usually  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements,  but  imports 
are  necessary  in  some  years. 

Mining.  -  Extensive  deposits  of  minerals  exist  in  Nicaragua,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver,  mining  has  been  little  devel- 
oped.  Nicaragua  ranks  second  in  mineral  wealth  among  the  countries 
of  Central  America,  being  exceeded  only  by  Honduras.   The  principal 
mineral  deposits  are  in  the  Departments  of  Le6n,  Nueva  Segovia,  and 
Matagalpa. 
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Although  gold  mining  has  long  been  important  in  Nicaragua,  produc- 
tion has  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  decade.   In  1933  exports  of 
gold  accounted  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  .all  exports,  in  terms  of 
value,  as  compared  with  only  4  percent  in  1929;  in  1939  and  194.0  gold 
replaced  coffee  as  the  principal  Nicaraguan  export  product.   The 
value  of  gold  production  in  1939  was  estimated  to  be  3.4  million  dol- 
lars, and  exports  of  gold  in  1940  were  valued  at  5.7  million  dollars. 
New  ore-treating  machinery  and  equipment  is  being  installed  at  the 
mines,  and  the  output  continues  to  expand.   The  principal  gold- 
producing  area  is  the  Coco  or  Segovia  River  and  its  tributaries,  where 
gold-bearing  gravels  are  worked.   The  chief  problem  associated  with 
gold  mining  is  transportation,  since  the  mines  are  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  reached  only  by  river,  by  forest  trails,  or  by  air. 

Some  silver  is  mined,  principally  in  conjunction  with  gold.-=» 
Exports  of  silver  in  1940  were  valued  at  100  thousand  dollars.   Other 
minerals  occurring  in  Nicaragua  include  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
nickel,  mercury,  iron,  sulfur,  precious  stones,  and  salt.   None  of 
these,  except  salt,  is  produced  on  a  commercial  scale;  salt  is  pro- 
duced in  quantities  usually  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  demand. 

Forest  industries.  -  The  forest  resources  of  Nicaragua  are  exten- 
sive.  Among  the  many  types  of  woods  found  are  mahogany,  ebony,  cedar, 
lignum  vitae,  pine,  rosewood,  brazilwood,  and  quebracho.   A  wide 
variety  of  gums  and  medicinal  plants  is  also  found  in  Nicaragua; 


\f   In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  large  quantities  of 
silver  were  mined  in  Nicaragua. 
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these  include  balsam  of  Peru,  copaiba,  cinchona,  ipecacuanha,  vanilla, 
and  sarsaparilla .  Some  rubber  has  been  produced,  and  coconuts  are 
exported  in  small  quantities.  Both  red  and  yellow  cinchona  grow  wild 
in  Nicaragua,  but  the  bark  is  not  produced  commercially.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  ipecacuanha,  there  has  been  for  the  last  few 
years  a  definite  limitation  on  the  amount  which  may  be  collected  and 
exported.  The  value  of  exports  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  U  years  1936-39 
averaged  92  thousand  dollars  annually. 

Woods,  particularly  mahogany,  were  at  one  time  a  principal  ex- 
port from  Nicaragua,  but  production  has  been  declining  in  recent  years. 
They  constituted  12  percent  of  total  exports  in  1929,  but  only  4-  per- 
cent in  1939.   Mahogany  is  the  most  important  of  the  forest  resources, 
but  since  1929  logging  operations  have  been  suspended.   Exports  now 
consist  chiefly  of  pine,  cocobolo,  guayacan,  ftambar,  and  cedar. 

Pastoral  industries.  -  The  raising  of  livestock  is  an  important 
industry  in  Nicaragua.   The  principal  cattle  raising  areas  are  in  the 
Department  of  Chinandega,  northwest  of  Lake  Managua,  and  in  the  De- 
partments of  Chontales  and  Rivas,  bordering  Costa  Rica.   No  data  are 
available  to  show  the  number  of  cattle  in  Nicaragua,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  in  excess  of  1  million.   Quantities  of  cattle  hides  are  ex- 
ported, principally  to  the  United  States,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
live  cattle  are  customarily  shipped  each  year  to  other  Central 
American  countries,  particularly  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.   There  are 
few  sheep  in  Nicaragua  but  large  numbers  of  hogs  and  goats  are  raised, 
end  substantial  quantities  of  lard  are  exported,  principally  to  Costa 
Rica. 
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Manuf ac tur ing .  -  Nicaragua  has  few  manufacturing  industries  ex- 
cept those  associated  with  the  processing  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  those  producing  the  simpler  types  of  consumer  goods.   Coffee 
processing  and  sugar  refining  are  important  industries.   The  remain- 
ing industries  consist  for  the  most  part  of  small  shops,  employing  a 
few  workers,  and  producing  for  a  limited  local  market.   Of  these  the 
soapmaking  industry,  which  is  highly  protected,  is  the  most  important. 
The  principal  item  of  production  is  cheap  laundry  soap,  but  some 
toilet  soap  is  also  produced.   The  greater  part  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  soap  is  supplied  by  the  local  factories.   The  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  is  small;  there  is  some  production  of  cotton  piece 
goods  and  rayon  cloth.   Other  products  of  Nicaraguan  manufacturing 
industry  include  furniture  made  from  local  woods,  and  leather  goods, 
shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  cigars,  cigarettes,  alcohol,  beer,  whisky, 
rum,  soft  drinks,  matches,  shoe  polish,  candles,  perfumes,  toilet 
water,  and  pharinaceuticals. 

Foreign  investments.  -  United  States  direct  investments  in 
Nicaragua  at  the  end  of  1936  amounted  to  A. 5  million  dollars,  the 
smallest  in  any  country  of  Latin  America.^   No  data  are  available 
to  show  these  investments  by  economic  groups,  but  direct  investments 
by  foreigners  in  Nicaragua  are  largely  in  mining  and  commercial 


1/  U.  £.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12.   "Direct"  investments  are  defined 
as  all  United  States  investments  in  those  foreign  corporations  or 
enterprises  which  are  controlled  by  a  person  or  small  group  of  persons 
(corporate  or  natural)  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
management  of  which  such  person  or  group  has  an  important  voice. 
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operations,  and  in  real  estate.   With  the  exception  of  those  operated 
by  the  fruit  companies,  the  railroads  are  now  owned  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.   The  National  Bank,  once  controlled  by  a  United  States 
financial  organization,  is  now  controlled  by  Nicaraguan  capital. 

Total  investments  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Nicaragua  in  194-0  were 
estimated  to  be  416  thousand  pounds  sterling  (approximately  1.7  million 
dollars ).=»   Direct  investments  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1940  were 
estimated  to  be  about  750  thousand  dollars,  of  France  about  750  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  Germany  about  600  thousand  dollars,  and  those  of 
Italy  about  250  thousand  dollars.   The  extent  of  Canadian  investment 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  principally  in  the  gold  mining  industry.-' 

Portfolio  investments*/  in  Nicaragua  are  not  large,  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  Nicaraguan  bonds  being  small.   The  funded  debt 
of  the  Republic  consists  of  the  Bonds  of  1909,  issued  in  sterling,  of 
which  $1,952,000  were  outstanding  on  January  1,  1940,  and  the  Guaran- 
teed Customs  Bonds  of  1918,  of  which  $4.57,000  were  outstanding  on  the 
same  date.   No  data  are  available  to  show  the  nationality  of  holders 
of  the  Bonds  of  1909.   On  December  31,   1939,  however,  the  proportion 
of  the  value  of  the  Customs  Bonds  of  1918  held  by  various  nationali- 
ties was  as  follows:  United  States,  51  percent;  Nicaragua,  33  per- 
cent; France,  9  percent;  Italy,  4  percent;  the  United  Kingdom,  2 
percent;  and  Germany,  1  percent.^/ 

1/  The  South  American  Journal,  Jan.  25,  1941,  pp.  49-50. 

2/  Report  of  United  States  Commercial  Attache",  Managua,  May  24,  1941. 

2/  "Portfolio"  investments  are  defined  as  equity  and  other  security 
investments  in  foreign- controlled  corporations,  and  investments  in  the 
security  issues  of  foreign  governments  or  subdivisions  thereof. 
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In  1939  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  made  avail- 
able to  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua,  Inc.,  a  credit  of  $500,000 
for  purchases  of  United  States  agricultural  and  industrial  products, 
and  a  credit  of  2  million  dollars  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  services. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Nicaragua 

In  recent  years  Nicaragua  has  accounted  for  about  8  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  exports  from  the  six  countries  of  Central  America,  and 
for  about  5  percent  of  all  imports  thereto.   Exports  in  1939  were 
valued  at  8.3  million  dollars,  as  compared  with  imports  of  6.4  mil- 
lion dollars  .=»   The  share  of  Nicaragua  in  the  total  exports  from 
and  imports  into  Central  America  as  a  whole  declined  during  the  decade 
1929-38. 

Exports  from  Nicaragua  customarily  exceed  imports  into  the  coun- 
try; exports  were  greater  than  imports  in  12  of  the  16  years  1924-39. 
In  the  5  years  1935-39,  exports  exceeded  imports  in  each  year  except 
1936.   The  export  balance  in  the  other  4  years  ranged  from  585  thou- 
sand dollars  (1935)  to  1.9  minion  dollars  (1939).^/ 

In  proportion  to  its  population,  the  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua 
is  small.   Exports  in  1939  were  equal  to  about  $7.10  per  capita,  and 
imports  to  $5.40  per  capita. 


\J    The  Nicaraguan  gold  cordoba,  used  in  recording  trade  statistics, 
is  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar.   The  internal  value  of  the 
c6rdoba,  however,  has  varied  considerably  during  the  years  covered  in 
this  report.   In  both  1939  and  1940  the  official  value  of  the  c6rdoba 
was  $0.20. 

2/  Export  values  employed  by  Nicaragua  are  f  .o.b.  Nicaraguan  port 
or  frontier,  excluding  duties  and  taxes,  as  declared  by  merchants. 
Import  values  are  f.o.b.  port  of  embar cation  in  country  of  origin. 
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Nicaraguan  commercial  policy* 

The  tariff.  -  Nicaragua  has  a  general  tariff,  from  which  conven- 
tional  reductions  were  accorded  to  France  by  the  modus  vivendi  of 
1921,-'  and  to  the  United  States  by  the  trade  agreement  which  came  in- 
to force  October  1,  1936.='   These  concessions  were  extended  to 
countries  entitled  thereto  under  most-favored-nation  agreements,  but 
were  not  generalized.   Nicaragua  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  a 
general  and  conventional  tariff.   Imports  from  the  United  States  of 
articles  on  which  concessions  were  made  in  the  trade  agreement  with 
this  country  (as  distinguished  from  the  more  extensive  pledges  not  to 
increase  certain  tariff  rates),  covered  only  about  3  percent  of  total 
Nicaragnan  imports.   The  concessions  on  French  specialties  were  even 
less  important.   Even  with  the  extension  of  these  United  States  and 
French  concessions  to  certain  other  countries,  they  probably  did  not 
cover  more  than  5  or  6  percent  of  the  total  Imports  into  Nicaragua. 
There  is  thus  some  reason  to  regard  Nicaragua  as  a  country  having  a 
single-column  tariff,  with  minor  exceptions. 

Changes  affecting  the  tariff  in  Nicaragua  are  initiated  by  the 
Legislature;  there  is  no  board  or  commission  to  advise  the  Government 
on  questions  pertaining  to  the  tariff.   The  administration  of  the 
tariff  of  Nicaragua  has  been  under  the  control  of  a  Collector  General 
of  Customs  since  December  16,  1911.   By  a  legislative  decree  of 

"\J    The  modus  vivendi  with  France  was  denounced  by  Nicaragua  to 
terminate  on  August  15,  1936,  but  was  renewed  until  June  30,  1938, 
pending  negotiations  for  another  trade  agreement.   The  new  agreement 
became  effective  July  1,  1938. 

2/  The  reciprocal  duty  concessions  provided  for  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  were  terminated  March  10,  1938. 
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September  9,  1939,  the  Executive  was  given  emergency  authority  for  one 
year  to  control  imports  and  exports  of  all  merchandise  and  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  imported  and  domestic  products  within  the  country.   A 
legislative  decree  of  August  13,  1940,  extended  this  emergency  authori- 
ty for  another  year. 

Nicaragua  has  in  force  unconditional  most-favored-nation  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Italy,  and  a  conditional  agreement  with  Spain. i/   These  agree- 
ments, except  those  with  France  and  Spain,  pledge  most-favored-nation 
treatment  with  a  reservation  permitting  special  concessions  to  other 
Central  American  countries.   A  reciprocal  free-trade  agreement  signed 
with  Guatemala  in  1924-  expired  In  1934,  hut  Nicaragua  still  accords 
free  entry  of  Guatemalan  products  on  the  basis  of  the  Washington  pacts 
of  1923*   Honduras  gave  notice  of  termination  of  a  similar  free-trade 
agreement  with  Nicaragua  on  July  17,  1936. 

A  law,  effective  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  September  17,  1936, 
authorized  the  Nicaraguan  Executive  to  grant,  in  commercial  agreements, 
reductions  of  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Import  duties  then  in 
force,  and  to  make  these  agreements  effective  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing 3  years,  subject  to  extension  if  the  Legislature  did  not  dis- 
approve .=/   Since  the  expiration  of  this  law,  prior  legislative  ap- 
proval is  required  for  reductions  in  import  duties  by  commercial 
agreements. 

1/  Although  an  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treaty  of  1903  with 
Mexico  is  still  acknowledged  as  being  in  force  by  Nicaragua,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  extension  of  conventional  tariff  reductions  was  denied  to 
Mexican  products  in  1934,  on  the  ground  that  such  reductions  were  extended 
only  to  treaty  countries  which  are  leading  consumers  of  Nicaraguan  coffee. 

2/  Decree  of  August  20,  1936. 
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A  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  became 
effective  October  1,  1936,  but  by  agreement  between  the  two  countries, 
the  reciprocal  duty  concessions  provided  for  in  the  agreement  were 
terminated  March  10,  1938 M 

The  Nicaraguan  tariff  is  primarily  for  revenue  ,=/  but  protection 
is  accorded  a  number  of  domestic  manufactures,  including  soap,  candles, 
cigarettes,  beer,  soft  drinks,  shoes,  and  ready-made  clothing.   The 
basic  tariff  law  became  effective  March  1,  1918,  but  changes  in  the 
rates  of  duty  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.   Most  of  the  duties 
are  specific,  and  are  generally  levied  on  net  weight,  although  some 
are  assessed  on  gross  weight.   The  few  ad  valorem  duties  are  based  on 
the  f  .o.b.  value  at  the  port  of  export;  that  is,  the  wholesale  price 
of  the  merchandise  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  exporting  country, 
packed  and  ready  for  shipment.   In  addition  to  the  regular  import 
duties,  certain  customs  surtaxes  are  levied  on  imported  articles.   On 
liquors,  and  on  tobacco  in  any  form,  except  leaf  tobacco,  a  customs 

l/  Tariff  concessions  originally  granted  by  Nicaragua  to  the  United 
States  included  reductions  in  duty  on  9  tariff  items,  and  bindings 
against  increase  in  duty  on  15  others.   More  than  100  commodities  were 
involved.   About  26  percent  of  United  States  exports  to  Nicaragua  in 
1934-  were  affected  by  the  agreement.   Concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  to  Nicaragua  related  entirely  to  distinctive  tropical  products. 
Nine  tariff  items  were  bound  on  the  free  list,  and  the  duty  on  one  item 
was  reduced.   Imports  of  these  products  represented  94  percent  of 
United  States  imports  from  Nicaragua  in  1934. 

2/  Of  total  Nicaraguan  revenues  of  5.6  million  c6rdobas  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1937-38,  26  percent  consisted  of  customs  duties,  20  percent  of 
internal  revenue,  7  percent  of  special  revenue,  and  47  percent  of  ear- 
marked revenues  (from  the  National  Railway,  the  National  Bank,  and  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank) .   If  the  earmarked  revenues  are  excluded, 
customs  duties  accounted  for  47  percent  of  total  revenues. 
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surtax  of  75  percent  of  the  duty  is  assessed.   All  other  imports  pay 
a  surtax  of  yi\  percent  of  the  duty,  except  flour  and  beans,  which  pay 
25  percent  when  entered  at  Atlantic  ports  *=* 

Because  of  currency  depreciation,  the  Executive,  by  a  decree  of 
February  10,  1938,  authorized  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  to 
determine  the  ratio  at  which  paper  c6rdobas  are  receivable  in  payment 
of  import  duties.   Effective  March  12,  1938,  the  Commission  fixed  this 
ratio  at  2  paper  cordobas  for  each  c6rdoba  of  duty  prescribed  by  the 
tariff.   Although  this  action  was  designed  to  offset  in  part  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  the  paper  c6rdoba,  it  may  in  a  sense  be 
regarded  as  an  increase  in  tariff  duties,  since  the  paper  cordoba  had 
been  at  a  substantial  discount  in  terms  of  gold  for  a  number  of  years. 

Export  duties.  -  Export  duties  are  levied  by  Nicaragua  on  a  num- 
ber of  commodities.   These  include  gold,  coffee,  bananas,  coconuts, 
tortoise  shell,  hides  and  skins,  livestock,  rubber,  unworked  or  sawed 
wood,=/  silver  in  bars,  sea  turtles,  and  tuna.   The  export  duty  on 
gold  is  $17.00  per  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds).   Export  duties  on  coffee, 
the  principal  export  commodity  other  than  gold,  were  fixed  by  a  decree 
of  December  13,  1939,  at  from  $0.30  to  $0.50  United  States  currency 
per  quintal  of  46  kilograms  (101.4-  pounds),  depending  on  the  type  or 

~y     In  addition,  a  package  tax  of  10  cents  per  46  kilograms  or  frac- 
tion  thereof,  up  to  a  maximum  of  1  cordoba,  is  levied  on  all  imports 
by  freight  and  parcel  post.   Parcel  post  packages,  in  addition  to  the 
general  surtaxes  previously  specified,  pay  a  fee  of  30  cents  per 
package  when  valued  in  excess  of  $10.   A  fee  of  25  cents  in  stamps 
is  also  collected  from  the  recipient  upon  delivery  of  all  packages. 

2/  Bamboo  was  exempted  from  export  duty  by  an  executive  decree  of 
July  26,  1937. 
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grade «»   The  regular  export  duty  on  bananas  is  2  cents  per  stem  of 
nine  hands.   By  a  congressional  decree  of  January  8,  1936,  however, 
an  export  duty  of  10  cents  per  stem  was  levied  for  a  period  of  6  years 
on  all  bananas  exported  from  the  region  of  the  Rio  Coco  and  its 
tributaries.   The  purpose  of  this  duty  is  to  provide  funds  to  repair  the 
the  damage  caused  by  a  hurricane,  to  improve  the  banana  plantations  in 
the  region,  and  to  improve  the  navigability  of  the  river. 

Exchange  control.  -  The  gold  standard  was  abandoned  by  Nicaragua, 
and  exchange  control  was  introduced,  on  November  13,  1931»»   Since 
that  time  there  has  been  some  type  of  exchange  regulation  in  force, 
with  varying  degrees  of  control.   On  October  16,  1936,  for  example, 
the  existing  exchange  regulations  were  modified  to  permit  exporters 
to  dispose  of  70  percent  of  their  drafts  in  the  open  market,  the  re- 
maining 30  percent  being  retained  by  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  to 
cover  Government  requirements  and  to  liquidate  frozen  foreign  credits. 

Under  a  law  of  July  31,  1937,  the  Exchange  Control  Commission 
created  by  the  law  of  September  9,  1932,  was  reorganized,  the  member- 
ship to  consist  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Collector 
General  of  Customs.   Under  the  provisions  of  the  same  law,  an  official 


1/  This  range  of  duties  is  applicable  provided  the  value  of  coffee 
(f.o.b.  value,  port  of  shipment)  does  not  exceed  $12.00  per  quintal  of 
4.6  kilograms  i'or  washed  coffee,  and  $10.00  per  quintal  for  other  types 
or  grades.   If  the  values  exceed  those  figures,  the  export  duties 
range  from  $0.45  to  $0.75  par  quintal,  depending  on  the  type  or  grade. 

2/  From  1912  to  1931,  the  monetary  unit  was  the  gold  c6rdoba,  equiva- 
lent to  the  United  States  dollar.   Following  the  abandonment  of  the 
gold  standard,  the  c6rdoba  depreciated;  in  1939  and  1940  the  official 
value  of  the  paper  c6rdoba  was  $0.20.   The  gold  c6rdoba,  however,  is 
still  employed  in  recording  trade  statistics. 
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commercial  exchange  rate  of  not  to  exceed  2  c6rdobas  to  the  dollar  was 
established,  and  only  the  National  Bank  was  authorized  to  buy  and  sell 
exchange.   It  was  also  provided  that  the  "Bank  should  collect  a  tax 
of  7^  percent  on  all  exchange  transactions  except  those  for  service 
of  the  public  debt  and  other  official  requirements. 

A  law  published  December  23,  1937,  altered  the  exchange  control 
system  to  provide  for  two  exchange  markets.   The  National  Bank  was 
authorized  to  deal  in  certain  types  of  exchange  at  the  rate  of  4 
c6rdobas  to  the  dollar,  and  the  free  purchase  and  sale  of  other  types 
were  permitted.   At  the  same  time  a  tax  of  10  percent,  payable  in 
foreign  currency,  was  levied  on  all  sales  of  exchange  made  by  the 
National  Bank,  whether  for  its  own  account  or  for  the  account  of  third 
parties.   The  only  exchange  exempted  from  this  tax  was  that  sold  to 
meet  the  official  requirements  of  the  Government,  the  customs,  the 
National  Railroad,  and  the  National  Bank.   Because  of  the  great  fluc- 
tuation of  the  cordoba  in  the  free  market,  full  exchange  control  was 
reimposed  on  June  8,  1938,  the  official  rate  being  set  at  5  c6rdobas 
to  the  dollar. 

By  a  series  of  laws  in  November  194-0,  the  Nicaraguan  system  of 
exchange  control  was  reorganized,  the  new  control  body  being  called 
the  Commission  of  Exchange.   The  ne?/  Commission  is  an  auxiliary  organ- 
ization of  the  Issue  Department  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua. 
Its  stated  function  is  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of 
payments  by  assuring  that  the  foreign  obligations  of  the  country  do 
not  exceed  its  capacity  to  pay.   An  innovation  in  the  operation  and 
control  of  the  exchange  system  is  the  provision  that  the  importer  need 
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make  only  one  application  to  the  Commission  which  will  cover  the  right 
to  import,  and  automatically,  if  approved,  will  assure  him  the  re- 
quired exchange.   Provision  was  also  made  for  advance  exchange  pur- 
chases, by  permitting  importers  to  cover  their  orders  either  partially 
or  entirely  at  the  time  the  orders  are  placed.   Authority  was  granted 
the  Commission  of  Exchange  to  control  the  total  amount  of  exchange 
issued,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  in  the  balance 
of  payments. 

Compensation  agreements.  -  Nicaragua  has  had  compensation  trade 
with  Germany  and  Japan.   It  is  possible  that  some  trade  between 
Nicaragua  and  Germany  was  conducted  through  private  compensation 
transactions  in  the  early  years  of  Germany  and  Nicaraguan  exchange 
control.   After  1934,  however,  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  was  conducted  through  the  askimark  system.   Through  1936  coffee 
was  the  only  important  Nicaraguan  export  to  Germany,  but  in  1937  cotton 
was  also  of  considerable  importance.   Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  trade  with  Germany  has  virtually  ceased.   A  compensation  trade 
arrangement  also  exists  between  Nicaragua  and  Japan.   Under  the  agree- 
ment, Nicaraguan  products  are  paid  for  in  Japanese  manufactured  goods. 
Exports  from  Nicarapia. 

Trend.  -  The  outstanding  features  of  the  Nicaraguan  export  trade 
in  the  period  1929-39  were  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  its 
predominant  position  as  a  market,  the  declining  importance  of  coffee, 
bananas,  and  woods  in  Nicaraguan  exports,  and  the  increasing  importance 
of  gold  and  cotton.   Exports  from  Nicaragua  to  the  world  and  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  period  1924-39,  are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 
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The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  herein- 
after presented,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  exports  either  to  the  world  or 
to  the  United  States.   The  value  of  exports  to  the  world  and  to  the 
United  States  in  1929  was  exceeded  in  each  of  the  years  1924.-28,  except 
1927.   Average  annual  exports  to  the  world  in  the  5  years  1924-28  ex- 
ceeded those  in  1929  by  about  9  percent.   Average  annual  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  the  period  1924-28  exceeded  those  in  1929  by  16 
percent. 

Total  exports  from  Nicaragua  in  1929  were  valued  at  10.9  million 
dollars.   Following  the  trend  of  world  commerce,  they  declined  regu- 
larly to  A. 5  million  dollars  in  1932,  or  A2  percent  of  their  1929  value. 
After  1932  exports  recovered  irregularly,  reaching  7  million  dollars 
in  1937.   The  sharp  decrease  in  the  prices  of  coffee  and  other  lead- 
ing exports,  however,  caused  a  decline  to  5.9  million  dollars  in  1938, 
or  5A  percent  of  the  1929  level.   In  1939,  as  a  result  of  greatly 
increased  exports  of  gold  and  larger  exports  of  coffee,  the  value  of 
total  exports  rose  sharply  to  8.3  million  dollars,  or  76  percent  of 
that  in  1929. 
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Table  1.  -  Nicaragua:  Trade  with  the  v/orld,  1924-39 
(yalTiB  in  thousands  of  ?TS.  dollars^. 


Year 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


Exports 

12,990 
12,360 
13,029 
9,026 
11,693 

10,873 
8,343 
6,575 
4,542 
4,862 

5,230 
5,658 
4,648 
7,038 
5,884 

8,301 


Imports 


8,807 
10,376 
10,255 
10,208 
13,350 

11,797 
8,172 
6,015 
3,480 
3,814 

4,610 

5,073 
5,580 
5,621 
5,120 

6,365 


x7  The  Nicaraguan  gold  cdrdoba,  used  in  recording 

trade  statistics,  is  equivalent  to  the  United  States 
dollar . 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
from  Memoria  del  Recaudador-General  de  Aduanas  y 
Alta  ComisiCn. 
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Table  2.  -  Nicaragua:  Trade  with  the  United  States, 

1924-39 

1/ 
(Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Exports 

/ 

Imports 

Year 

Percent  of  ; 

Percent  of 

Value 

total  to 
United  States. 

Value  : 

total  from 
United  States 

1924 ! 

7,442  1 

57.3 

.  6,425 

73.0 

1925 

►  7,971 

64.5 

:  7,272 

70.1 

1926 

:  6,904 

s    53.0 

:  7,117 

:    69.4 

1927 

.  5,016 

:    55.6 

;  6,778 

:    66.4 

1928 

!  6,025 

51.5 

:  8,384 

:    62.8 

1929 

5,754 

:    52.9 

!  7,390 

I    62.6 

1930 

:  4,150 

:    49.7 

:  5,024 

i        61.5 

1931 

:  3,506 

:    53.3 

:  3,684 

t    61.2 

1932 

:  2,964 

s    65.3 

i   2,181 

:    62.7 

1933 

•  2,437 

t    50.1 

!  2,394 

:    62.8 

1934 

.  2,598 

:    49.7 

:  2,712 

:    58.8 

1935 

:  3,151 

:    55.7 

i   2,538 

:    50.0 

1936  — 

!  2,505 

:    53.9 

:  2,580 

:    46.2 

1937  — 

:  3,897 

:    55.4 

i   3,045 

:    54.2 

1938 

:  3,961 

:    67.3 

:  3,058 

:    59.7 

1939  — 

s  6,432 

:    77.5 

:  4,352 

:    68.4 

l/  The  Nicaraguan  gold  ccfrdoba,  used  in  recording 
trade  statistics,  is  equivalent  to  the  United  States 
dollar . 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
from  Memoria  del  Recaudador-General  de  Aduanas  y 
Alta  Comisidh. 


Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Nicaraguan  exports  are  not  avail- 
able.  The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  quantities  on  the 
export  trade,  however,  is  partially  indicated  by  statistics  for  the 
leading  export  commodities,  coffee,  gold,  and  bananas,  which  in  the 
period  1929-39  constituted  seven-tonths  or  more  of  the  total,  in  terms 
of  value.   The  statistics  indicate  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
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Nicaraguan  exports  between  1929  and  1932  was  attributable  more  to 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  than  to  variations  in  the 
quantities  exported.   The  recovery  in  the  value  of  exports  between 
1932  and  1937  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  increases  in  the  quantities 
of  coffee  and  gold  exported.   The  decline  in  export  values  in  1938 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  drop  in  the  price  of  coffee.   The  sharp 
rise  in  1939  was  principally  the  result  of  greatly  increased  shipments 
of  gold  and  coffee. 

Quantities,  values,  and  unit  values  of  selected  Nicaraguan  ex- 
ports, in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939,  are  shown  in  table  3.   Ex- 
ports of  coffee  declined  from  29.2  mil  Hon  pounds  in  1929  to  17.9  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  about  two-fifths.   In  the  same 
period  the  average  unit  value  declined  by  about  three-fifths  (from 
$0,202  to  $0,083  per  pound).   After  1932  exports  of  coffee  increased, 
reaching  34.8  million  pounds  in  1937.   In  1938  they  declined  to  31.4 
million,  but  were  still  11  percent  larger  than  in  1929.   Exports  of 
coffee  in  1939  reached  38.4.  million  pounds,  a  figure  nearly  one-third 
greater  than  in  1929.   The  average  value  per  pound  of  exports  of 
coffee  declined  from  $0,083  in  1932  to  $0,073  in  1936.   It  increased 
to  $0,083  in  1937,  but  declined  in  1938  to  $0,065,  or  32  percent  of 
the  1929  level.   In  1939  it  increased  slightly,  to  $0,069. 
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Exports  of  gold  from  Nicaragua  declined  in  value  from  U3U  thousand 
dollars  in  1929  to  382  thousand  dollars  in  1932.   Thereafter,  as  a 
result  of  greatly  increased  mining  activity,  they  rose  sharply,  reach- 
ing 3.5  million  dollars  in  1939;  in  that  year  gold  became  the  leading 
Nicaraguan  export  commodity. 

Exports  of  bananas  declined  from  3»6  million  bunches"^  in  1929  to 
3  million  bunches  in  1932,  a  decline  of  nearly  one-fifth.   The  average 
unit  value,  however,  is  recorded  as  rising  from  $0.55  to  $0.75  per 
bunch,  an  increase  of  more  than  one-third.   After  1932  exports  of 
bananas  continued  to  decline.   In  1936  they  were  1.7  million  bunches. 
They  increased  to  2.2  million  bunches  in  1937,  but  declined  to 
1.7  million  in  1938,  and  to  1.5  million  in  1939.   In  the  U  years 

1936-39,  the  average  unit  value  of  exports  of  bananas  remained  at 

2/ 

approximately  $0.45,  or  about  four-fifths  of  the  1929  level. 

Composition.  -  Nicaraguan  exports  consist  predominantly  of  coffee, 
gold,  bananas,  and  woods.  In  the  period  1929-39  these  four  commodi- 
ties accounted  for  from  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  all  shipments 
abroad,  in  terms  of  value.  Other  export  commodities  include  cotton, 
hides  and  skins,  sugar,  ipecacuanha,  cacao,  silver,  and  cottonseed. 
Exports  from  Nicaragua,  by  principal  commodities,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  1939,  are  shown  in  table  4. 

%f    Bunches  of  50  pounds. 

2/  Inasmuch  as  bananas  are  produced  in  Nicaragua  largely  by  United 
States  companies,  and  enter  this  country  free  of  duty,  the  recorded 
value  of  exports  of  bananas  from  Nicaragua  (and  therefore  the  unit 
values  of  such  exports)  may  have  little  significance. 
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For  each  commodity  shown  in  table  Uf   except  bananas  and 
ipecacuanha,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports 
between  1929  and  1932,  caused  in  large  part  by  lower  prices.   All 
commodities  except  bananas  showed  increases  in  1937  as  compared  with 
1932.   In  the  case  of  gold,  cotton,  hides  and  skin3,  ipecacuanha, 
cacao,  and  silver,  valued  in  1937  were  in  excess  of  those  for  1929. 
For  the  principal  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values  of 
exports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  34  percent; 
gold,  357  percent;  bananas,  39  percent}  woods  of  all  kinds,  29  per- 
cent} hides  and  skins,  100  percent}  sugar,  53  percent}  and 
ipecacuanha,  1,950  percent*   In  1939  exports  of  all  commodities, 
except  gold,  coffee,  and  silver,  declined  in  value  as  compared  with 
1938.   Exports  of  gold  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  1938,  and 
there  were  substantial  increases  in  the  values  for  coffee  and  silver 
(see  table  A). 
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In  1938,  as  in  1929,  four-fifths  or  more  of  the  Nicaraguan  export 
trade  consisted  of  four  commodities  -  coffee,  gold,  bananas,  and  woods, 
The  positions  of  each  of  these  commodities  in  1938,  however,  repre- 
sented a  marked  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Nicaraguan  export 
trade  as  compared  with  1929.   In  1929,  coffee  accounted  for  54  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  exports,  bananas  for  18  percent,  woods  for 
12  percent,  and  gold  for  U   percent.   As  a  result  of  the  great 
increase  in  exports  of  gold,  and  the  higher  price  paid  for  gold  by 
the  United  States  Government,  that  product  became  the  leading 
Nicaraguan  export  in  1939,  constituting  A2   percent  of  the  value  of 
total  shipments  abroad.—'   Coffee  ranked  second  with  32  percent, 
bananas  third  with  8  percent,  and  woods  fourth  with  4-  percent. 

There  were  no  exports  of  cotton  from  Nicaragua  in  1929,  and 
shipments  in  1932  were  valued  at  less  than  $500.   In  1936,  however, 
cotton  represented  nearly  3  percent  of  all  exports.   The  share  rose 
to  8  percent  in  1937,  but  declined  to  3  percent  in  1939. 

No  one  of  the  remaining  Nicaraguan  export  commodities  accounted 
for  as  much  as  2  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  in  1939.   These 
included  hides  and  skins,  silver,  sugar,  ipecacuanha,  cacao,  and 
cottonseed.   On  the  basis  of  value,  these  six  commodities  together 
represented  5  percent  of  all  exports  in  1939.   Miscellaneous  products 
formed  5*5  percent  of  the  total,  and  reexports,  less  than  1  percent 
(see  table  A), 
y     Gold  was  also  the  leading  Nicaraguan  export  commodity  in  194-0. 
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Destination*  -  The  principal  markets  for  Nicaraguan  exports  in 
1938,  with  the  share  of  the  total  value  taken  by  each  country,  were 
the  United  States,  67  percent;  Germany,  15  percent;  the  Netherlands, 
3  percent;  and  France,  3  percent.   Other  purchasing  countries  in 
1938  included  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Peru,  Guatemala,  and  Italy. 
In  1939,  a  year  partially  affected  by  the  European  war,  the  principal 
export  markets  were  the  United  States  (77  percent)  and  Germany 
(11  percent).   Exports  from  Nicaragua  to  selected  countries,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1939,  are  shown  in  table  5.   More  detailed 
data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  6. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  Nicaragua fs  principal  export 
market.   During  the  period  1929-39  this  country  took  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  all  exports,  in  terms  of  value.   The  share  of 
the  United  States  in  1939  was  77  percent,  as  compared  with  53  percent 
in  1929.   In  terms  of  value,  purchases  of  Nicaraguan  products  by  the 
United  States  ranged  from  2.5  million  dollars  (1936)  to  6. U  million 
dollars  (1939). 

The  net  position  of  Germany,  Nicaragua's  second  ranking  export 
market,  was  not  greatly  different  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
decade  1929-38.   Its  share  in  the  export  trade  increased  irregularly 
from  12  percent  in  1929  to  21  percent  in  1937,  but  declined  to 
11  percent  in  1939.   The  value  of  German  purchases  ranged  from 
12.5   thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  1.5  million  dollars  (1937). 
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Table  6.  -  Nicaragua:  Foreign  trade,  by  geographic  areas  and 
principal  countries,  in  1937 

(Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars W 


P*P2? 


Exported  to  - 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada 

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala 
All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total  


Europe: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  

Italy 


Netherlands  — 

All  other  European 

countries  — — — ■ 

Total  


Asia: 
Japan 


All  other  Asiatic 
countries  


Total 
Africa  


Oceania 


Grand  total 


:  Percent 
Value  :of  total 
:  trade 


3,897 

2/ 
128 
72 

128 


A*22L 


53 

1,504 

582 

45 
192 


55.4 

U 

1.8 

1.0 

J*8. 


60.0 


-.8 

21.4 

8.3 

.6 

2.7 


m  ? i*a. 


2.477 


335 

1 


J2L 


7,038 


35,2 


4.8 


Ju£- 


100.0 


Tppnrt^j/ 


Imported  from  - 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  - 
Peru 


West  Indies  

Panama  ———————— 

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total  


Europe: 

United  Kingdom  — 

Germany 

France 

Italy 


Belgium  

All  other  European 

countries  — — — — 

Total  


Asia: 
Japan 


All  other  Asiatic 

countries  — —  — 

Total  


Africa 


Oceania 


Grand  total 


Value 


3,045 
5/ 

186 
142 
110 

J£SL 


2.6A2 


477 

857 

127 

39 

76 

156 


1,732 


243 
4 


247 


5,621 


Percent 

of  total 

trade 


54.2 

1/ 
3.3 
2.5 
2.0 


2.8 


64.8 


8.5 

15.2 

2.3 

.7 

1.3 

2.8 


30.t.8. 


4.3 
.1 


4.4 


100.0 


i/  The  Nicaraguan  gold  cordoba,  used  in  recording  trade  statistics,  is  equiTalent 
to  the  United  States  dollar. 

2/  For  composition  of  import  and  export  trade  and  export  and  import  valuation 
systems,  see  table  5* 

2/  Not  over  500. 

id    Less  than  0.05  percent. 

jj/  Not  shown  separately. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  llemoria  del  Recaudador- 
General  de  Aduanas  y  Alta  Comision,  1938. 
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Shares  of  the  Nicaraguan  export  trade  going  to  the  other  principal 
commercial  nations  varied  considerably  during  the  period  1929-39*   The 
share  of  the  United  Kingdom  ranged  from  less  than  1  percent  (1937)  to 
6  percent  (1932);  that  of  France  varied  from  2  percent  (1939)  to 
13  percent  (1936)*   Italy's  share  was  less  than  1  percent  in  all  years 
shown  in  table  5  except  1929*  when  it  was  nearly  2  percent.   For  each 
of  these  three  countries,  the  share  of  total  exports  was  smaller  in 
1938  and  1939  than  in  1929*   There  were  no  exports  from  Nicaragua  to 
Japan  in  1929  and  1932,  but  in  the  period  1936-38  that  country  took 
from  2  to  5  percent  of  total  exports  (less  than  1  percent  in  1939) • 

Exports  from  Nicaragua  to  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
fairly  substantial.   In  1937,  for  example,  they  amounted  to 
328  thousand  dollars,  or  nearly  5  percent  of  the  total,  the  principal 
markets  being  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala. 

Coffee  exported  by  Nicaragua  during  the  decade  1929-38  went 

principally  to  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Other  markets  included  Finland,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 

Norway,  and  Spain.   In  1929  the  United  States  took  31  percent  of  all 

exports  of  coffee,  followed  by  Germany  with  20  percent,  France  with 

16  percent,  and  the  Netherlands  with  13  percent.   By  1938  exports  of 

coffee  to  the  United  States  had  increased  to  52  percent  of  the  total, 

while  the  shares  of  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  were, 

respectively,  20,  14,  and  9  percent.   Among  the  minor  purchasers  of 

coffee,  Finland  alone  took  larger  quantities  in  1938  than  in  1929* 

i7  For  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  see  table  5* 
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The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Norway,  which  had  taken  fairly  sub- 
stantial quantities  in  1929,  were  negligible  markets  in  1938.   After 
1936,  because  of  the  Civil  War,  Spain  ceased  to  be  a  market  for 
Nicaraguan  coffee.^   In  1939  the  share  taken  by  the  United  States 
rose  to  65  percent.   Other  purchasers  in  1939  included  Germany 
(16  percent),  the  Netherlands  (9  percent),  and  France  (6  percent). 

In  the  years  1935-37,  all  or  practically  all  Nicaraguan  exports 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bananas  went  to  the  United  States.   The  United 
States  in  these  years  also  took  three-fifths  or  more  of  all  exports 
of  hides  and  skins,  and  one-half  of  all  exports  of  woods.   Germany 
was  the  destination  of  most  of  the  remainder  of  exports  of  hides  and 
skins  in  the  years  1935-37;  in  1937  it  was  the  second  ranking  pur- 
chaser of  woods,  taking  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total,  in  terms 

2/ 
of  value. 

In  recent  years,  exports  of  cotton  from  Nicaragua  have  gone  to  a 

variety  of  markets,  including  Germany,  Japan,  Guatemala,  and  EL 

Salvador.   In  1937  Germany  ranked  first,  with  nearly  two-thirds  of 

the  total,  followed  by  Japan  with  one-fourth,  and  Guatemala  with 

one-tenth.   More  than  two-thirds  of  the  cottonseed  exported  in  1937 

was  taken  by  Germany,  and  nearly  one-third  by  Japan.   In  1935  and 

1936  Honduras  was  the  principal  purchaser  of  Nicaraguan  sugar,  but  in 

1/  For  detailed  statistics  of  exports  of  coffee  from  Nicaragua  by 
countries  of  destination,  see  part  III  of  this  report,  p.  105. 

2/  The  discussions  of  export  commodities  by  countries  of  destina- 
tion (except  coffee),  and  of  import  commodities  by  countries  of  origin, 
are  based  on  statistics  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Except  for  coffee,  data  for  years  subsequent  to  1937  are  not  readily 
available. 
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1937  all  exports  of  this  commodity  went  to  the  United  States. 
Exports  of  cacao  in  1935  and  1936  went  chiefly  to  the  United  States 
and  EL  Salvador;  in  1937,  however,  Germany  absorbed  more  than  one- 
half  of  total  exports  of  this  product,  in  terms  of  value,  followed 
by  Japan  with  nearly  two-fifths,   Hie  United  States  and  Germany 
purchased  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  ipecacuanha  exported  fror 
Nicaragua  in  1935  and  1936;  in  1937  the  United  States  took  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  total  value,  the  Netherlands  nearly  one-third, 
and  Germany  more  than  one-fourth. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  products  exported  from  Nicaragua  in  1937, 
lard  went  principally  to  Costa  Rica  (90  percent);  balsam  of  Peru  to 
Germany  (59  percent)  and  the  United  States  (28  percent);  rubber  to 
Japan  (65  percent),  Germany  (20  percent),  and  the  United  States 
(15  percent);  live  turtles  to  the  Grand  Cayman  Islands  (74  percent); 
and  empty  containers  (reexports)  to  the  United  States  (92  percent). 
Imports  into  Nicaragua,. 

Trend.  -  Significant  features  of  the  Nicaraguan  import  trade 
in  the  period  1929-39  were  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of 
its  predominant  position  as  a  supplier  of  Nicaraguan  imports,  and 
the  failure  of  the  import  trade  to  recover  after  1932  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  other  Latin  American  countries.   Imports  into  Nicaragua 
from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  States,  in  the  period  1924-39, 
have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables,  was 
not  a  peak  year  in  imports  either  from  the  world  or  from  the  United 
States,  having  been  exceeded  in  both  cases  in  1928.   Imports  from 
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all  countries  in  1929,  however,  exceeded  the  annual  average  for  the 
5  years  1924-28  by  11  percent.   Imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1929  exceeded  the  5-year  average  by  about  3  percent. 

Total  imports  into  Nicaragua  in  1929  were  valued  at  11.8  million 
dollars.   Their  value  declined  sharply  thereafter,  and  in  1932,  when 
the  low  point  was  reached,  they  amounted  to  but  3.5  million  dollars, 
or  29  percent  of  their  1929  value.   After  1932  imports  increased 
irregularly,  reaching  5.6  million  dollars  in  1937.   In  1938  they 
declined  to  5.1  million  dollars,  or  43  percent  of  the  1929  level. 
In  1939  they  rose  to  6.4  million  dollars,  or  54  percent  of  those  in 
1929.^ 

Composition.  -  Imports  into  Nicaragua  consist  principally  of 
textile  manufactures j  machinery  and  other  equipment;,  mineral  oils; 
iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products.   In  1939  these  five  groups  accounted  for  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  imports,  in  terms  of  value.   Imports  into 
Nicaragua,  by  groups,  principal  subgroups,  and  commodities,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1939,  are  shown  in  table  7. 

Between  1929  and  1932  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of 
imports  in  a!3  groups,  subgroups,  and  individual  commodities  shown 
in  table  7,  except  plain-woven  cotton  piece  goods,  crude  petroleum, 
and  dynamite.   Comparing  1937  with  1932,  there  were  increases  in  all 
groups,  subgroups,  and  commodities  except  soap.   For  the  principal 
groups,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values  of  imports  in  1938  to  those 
in  1929  were  as  follows:  Textile  manufactures,  49  percent; 

y     Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Nicaraguan  imports  are  not  available. 
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machinery  and  other  equipment,  62  percent;  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  4.6  percent;  oil,  47  percent;  chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal products,  40  percent;  explosives,  1,239  percent;  and  food 
products,  15  percent.   In  1939  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
imports  in  all  groups,  except  explosives,  paper  and  manufactures, 
friction  matches,  and  the  "all  other  commodities11  classification. 

The  principal  Nicaraguan  import  group  -  textile  manufactures  - 
accounted  for  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  total  imports  during 
the  period  1929-39*   The  ratio  was  higher  in  1938  and  1939  than  in 
1929.   From  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  all  imports  in  the  textile 
group  have  customarily  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures.   Other  sub- 
groups include  manufactures  of  vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton 
(largely  jute  sacks);  silk  manufactures;  and  wool  manufactures. 

Machinery  and  other  equipment,  and  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  formed  larger  proportions  of  imports  into  Nicaragua 
in  1939  than  in  1929  (see  table  7).   The  principal  items  in  the 
machinery  group  in  1939  were  mining  machinery;  electrical  machinery, 
miscellaneous  equipment,  and  tools;  and  agricultural  machinery. 
In  the  group  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  the  princi- 
pal items  were  bars,  rods,  sheets,  and  pipes  and  fittings. 
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Other  important  groups  of  imports,  with  the  share  of  the  total 
value  accounted  for  by  each  in  1939,  were  oils  (almost  entirely 
mineral  oils),  9  percent;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
7.5  percent;  food  products,  5  percent;  vehicles,  including  automo- 
biles and  parts,  3-5  percent;  and  explosives  (largely  dynamite), 
2  percent.   Imports  of  explosives  increased  sharply  in  1938  as  com- 
pared with  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  but  declined  in  1939. 
Imports  of  foodstuffs  declined  from  13  percent  of  all  imports  in 
1929  to  5  percent  in  1938  and  1939.   The  principal  food  product 
imported  is  wheat  flour.   Imports  of  vehicles,  including  automobiles 
and  parts,  were  larger  in  1939  than  in  any  year  since  1929. 

No  one  of  the  other  Nicaraguan  import  groups,  except  the  mis- 
cellaneous classification,  represented  as  much  as  3  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  imports  in  1939.   Included,  in  the  order  of  their 
Importance,  were  paper  and  manuf actures ;  hides,  skins,  and  manufac- 
tures (largely  tanned  skins);  stones,  earths,  cement,  and  products 
thereof;  rubber  and  manufactures;  copper  and  alloys;  glass  and 
glassware;  tobacco  and  manufactures;  beverages;  motion  picture 
films;  and  friction  matches.   Miscellaneous  products  accounted  for 
5  percent  of  all  imports  in  1939  (see  table  7). 

Sources .  -  The  principal  sources  of  imports  into  Nicaragua  in 
1938,  with  the  share  of  the  value  of  total  imports  supplied  by  each 
country,  were  the  United  States,  60  percent;  Germany,  10  percent; 
the  United  Kingdom,  8  percent;  and  Italy,  6  percent.   Other  sup- 
pliers in  1938  included  Peru,  France,  Panama,  Csechoslovakia,  Japan, 
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and  Belgium.   In  1939,  when  imports  in  the  last  quarter  were 
influenced  by  the  war  in  Europe,  the  principal  sources  were  the 
United  States  (68  percent),  Germany  (12  percent),  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (5  percent).   Imports  into  Nicaragua  from  selected  countries, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939,  have  already  been  shown  in  table  5» 
More  detailed  data  for  1937  hare  been  shown  in  table  6. 

The  United  States  regularly  has  been  the  predominant  supplier  of 
imports  into  Nicaragua.   Its  share  in  the  import  trade,  which  in 
1929  and  1932  was  63  percent,  declined  in  1936  to  46  percent,  but 
increased  to  60  percent  in  1938,  and  to  68  percent  in  1939.   In 
value,  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  period  1929-39  ranged 
from  2.2  million  dollars  (1932)  to  7.4  million  (1929);  in  1939 
they  were  valued  at  4.4  million. 

Germany,  the  second  ranking  supplier  of  imports,  furnished 
9  percent  of  the  total  in  1929  •   Its  share  increased  irregularly  to 
24  percent  in  1936,  but  returned  in  1938  almost  to  the  1929  level; 
in  1939  it  was  12  percent.   Imports  from  Germany  ranged  in  value 
from  299  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  1.3  million  dollars  (1936),  and 
in  1939  were  777  thousand  dollars.   The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ranged  between  5  percent  (1939)  and  12  percent  (1936).   The  value 
of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  varied  from  333  thousand  dollars 
(1939)  to  1.3  million  dollars  (1929). 

France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  been  minor  factors  in  the 
Nicaraguan  import  trade.   The  combined  share  of  these  three  coun- 
tries was  6  percent  in  1929  and  9  percent  in  1938;  in  1939  it 
declined  to  4  percent.   The  increase  in  1938  was  largely 
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attributable  to  the  increase  in  imports  from  Italy,  which  in  that 

1/ 
year  accounted  for  nearly  6  percent  of  total  imports* 

Imports  into  Nicaragua  from  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America 
are  fairly  substantial.   In  1937,  for  example,  they  amounted  to 
455  thousand  dollars,  or  8  percent  of  the  total,  the  principal  sources 
being  Peru  and  Panama. 

Textile  manufactures  imported  into  Nicaragua  in  the  past  have 
come  principally  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  Japan.   The  leading  suppliers  in  the  important  subgroup  of 
cotton  manufactures  in  1937  9=*    with  the  share  of  the  value  of  such 
imports  supplied  by  each,  were  the  United  States,  43  percent;  the 
United  Kingdom,  21  percent;  Germany,  17  percent;  and  Japan, 
14  percent.   In  the  same  year,  more  than  one-third  of  all  wool 
manufactures  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  one-third  from 
Germany,  and  about  one-sixth  from  the  United  States.   Japan  was  the 
principal  supplier  of  silk  manufactures  (32  percent)  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  jute  sacks  (61  percent). 

The  United  States  was  by  far  the  principal  source  of  imports  of 
machinery  and  apparatus  in  the  3  years  1935-37,  supplying  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  total  value.   Germany  ranked  second,  its  share 
ranging  from  12  to  16  percent.   Germany  led  as  a  supplier  of  iron 
and  steel  and  manufactures  in  1935  (53  percent)  and  1936  (48  percent), 

1/  For  the  value  of  imports  from  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  see 
table  5« 

2/  The  latest  year  for  which  data  are  readily  available.   The 
discussion  of  import  commodities  by  countries  of  origin  is  based  on 
statistics  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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followed  by  the  United  States;  in  1937,  however,  the  United  States 
ranked  first  (52  percent). 

Mineral  oils  imported  into  Nicaragua,  come  chiefly  from  Peru,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.   In  the  period 
1935-37,  Peru  furnished,  in  terms  of  value,  more  than  two- thirds  of 
all  imports  of  gasoline  and  naphtha,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of 
all  kerosene.   The  remaining  imports  of  these  two  products  were  sup- 
plied largely  by  the  United  States.   The  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  were  the  leading  suppliers  of  other  mineral 
oils. 

The  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the 
principal  sources  of  Nicaraguan  imports  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products  in  the  3  years  1935-37.   On  the  basis  of  value,  the  United 
States  in  1937  furnished  approximately  50  percent  of  the  chemicals, 
drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines}  nearly  60  percent  of  the  perfumes, 
cosmetics,  and  toilet  preparations;  70  percent  of  the  paints, 
pigments,  colors,  and  varnish;  and  88  percent  of  the  soap.   Germany 
and  France  were,  respectively,  the  second  and  third  ranking  sources 
of  all  these  subgroups  except  soap,  the  second  and  third  suppliers 
of  which  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

Foodstuffs  imported  into  Nicaragua  come  chiefly  from  the  United 
States.   In  1937,  the  United  States  provided  98  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  imports  of  wheat  flour,  the  leading  commodity,  85  per- 
cent of  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  79  percent  of  all  meats,  69  per- 
cent of  all  fish  and  shellfish,  and  all  of  the  lard. 
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The  principal  sources  of  the  remaining  Nicaraguan  import  groups, 
with  the  share  obtained  in  1937,  were:  Paper  and  manufactures,  the 
United  States,  42   percent;  automobiles  and  parts,  the  United  States, 
95  percent;  leather,  the  United  States,  67  percent;  boots  and  shoes, 
the  United  States,  67  percent;  rubber  and  manufactures,  the  United 
States,  73  percent;  copper  and  alloys,  the  United  States,  72  percent; 
glass  and  glassware,  Germany,  42   percent;  and  beverages,  the  United 
Kingdom,  34-  percent*   Of  the  miscellaneous  products  imported  in 
1937,  hats  and  caps  came  chiefly  from  Germany,  end  furniture  and 
other  manufactures  of  wood  from  the  United  States. 
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United  States  Trade  with  Nicaragua 
The  mining  of  gold  in  Nicaragua  has  been  greatly  accelerated  in 
the  last  3  years,  and  has  become  the  principal  factor  affecting 
United  States  commerce  with  that  country.   The  development  of  this 
industry  has  resulted  in  a  marked  rise  in  the  value  of  United  States 
imports  from  Nicaragua  and,  because  of  the  accompanying  increase  in 
investment  of  capital  and  purchasing  power,  has  led  to  somewhat 
larger  sales  of  United  States  merchandise  to  that  country. 

Other  recent  developments  in  the  trade  include  the  enlarged 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of  Nicaraguan  coffee,  the  diminished 
supply  of  bananas  because  of  the  leaf  blight,  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  which  greatly  increased  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  as  a  market  for  Nicaraguan  products  and  as  a  source  of  its 
imports  of  manufactured  products. 
Trend  of  United  States-Nicaraguan  trade. 

United  States  imports  of  merchandise  from  Nicaragua  averaged 
5.5  million  dollars  annually  in  the  5-year  period  1924-28.   Because 
of  smaller  shipments  and  lower  prices  of  the  two  leading  products 
(coffee  end  bananas),  imports  declined  sharply  after  1929  to  a  low 
of  1.7  million  dollars  in  1934.   Since  then  the  recovery  in  imports 
(accounted  for  chiefly  by  coffee)  has  been  irregular  principally 
because  of  fluctuations  in  the  supplies  of  coffee  and  bananas.   In 
194.0  merchandise  imports  amounted  to  2.9  million  dollars,  and  were 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1939  (see  table  8). 
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Although  recent  imports  of  merchandise  from  Nicaragua  have  been 
comparatively  small,  imports  of  gold  have  increased  sharply  and  have 
been  sufficient  to  offset  the  reduced  value  of  imports  of  merchandise. 
The  value  of  gold  imports  rose  from  only  152  thousand  dollars  in  1933 
to  848  thousand  dollars  in  1937,  and  to  3.4  million  dollars  in  1939j 
in  1940  they  increased  further  to  5.3  million  dollars,  and  greatly 
exceeded  the  value  of  all  merchandise  imported  from  Nicaragua,   The 
sharp  increase  in  imports  of  gold  after  1937  was  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  airplane  transportation  between  Managua  and 
the  principal  gold-producing  field.   Shipments  of  equipment  and 
supplies  to  the  mines  required  several  weeks  over  land,  but  only 
about  an  hour  by  air.   The  resulting  savings  in  transportation 
costs  permitted  an  expansion  in  the  scale  of  operations  and  in  the 
output  of  gold.   Because  of  the  increased  imports  of  gold,  the 
value  of  all  imports  from  Nicaragua  in  recent  years  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  preceding  1929  when  gold  represented  only  a  fraction 
of  the  trade.   Nicaragua^  share  in  United  States  purchases  from 
Latin  America  (including  gold  and  silver)  has  also  increased  (see 
table  8). 

United  States  exports  to  Nicaragua  averaged  6.9  million  dollars 
annually  in  the  years  1924-28,  but  declined  to  2  million  dollars  in 
1932,  largely  because  of  diminishing  purchasing  power  in  that 
country.   Exports  increased  thereafter  and  uached  6.1  million 
dollars  in  1940  (see  table  8).   The  recent  increase  in  trade  may  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  among  them  increased  Nicaraguan 
purchasing  power,  the  larger  requirements  of  the  mining  industry  for 
equipment  and  supplies,  and,  since  the  war,  the  diversion  of  purchases 
from  European  sources. 
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United  States  imports  from  Nicaragua. 

Composition.  -  In  1939  United  States  imports  of  merchandise  from 
Nicaragua  totaled  2.9  million  dollars,  of  which  coffee  represented  55 
percent,  and  bananas  28  percent.   This  represents  a  considerable 
shift  since  1929,  when  bananas  accounted  for  4.5  percent  and  coffee  for 
32  percent  of  total  imports  (see  table  9)» 

Coffee.  -  Imports  of  coffee  from  Nicaragua  have  increased 
markedly  in  recent  years,  in  part  because  of  the  greater  consumption 
of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  but  especially  because  of  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  "mild"  coffees  produced  in  Central  America, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela.   Shipments  of  coffee  to  the  United  States, 
the  market  for  more  than  one-half  of  Nicaragua's  recent  exports,  in- 
creased from  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  1932  to  a  peak  of 
22.3  million  pounds  in  1939.   They  increased  further  in  1940  to  30.1 
million  pounds.   Thus  the  loss  of  European  markets  for  Nicaraguan 
coffee  resulting  from  the  war  has  been  partially  offset  by  increased 
United  States  purchases* 

Under  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed  in  November 
1940,  basic  quotas  were  adopted  for  apportioning  the  United  States  and 
other  world  markets  for  coffee .»   United  States  imports  of  coffee 
are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  approximately  2.1  billion  pounds  annually, 
of  which  Nicaragua  may  supply  25.3  million  pounds,  or  approximately 
1.2  percent.   The  amount  permitted  entry  from  Nicaragua  is  somewhat 


1/  The  quotas  established  in  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement 
became  effective  October  1,  1940. 
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larger  than  imports  therefrom  in  1939  (22,8  million  pounds),  but 
materially  less  than  imports  in  1940  (30.1  million  pounds). 

Bananas..  -  Virtually  all  shipments  of  Nicaraguan  bananas  come  to 
the  Onited  States.   During  the  period  1929-39  United  States  imports 
from  Nicaragua  declined  rather  steadily,  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
In  the  last  2  years  the  decline  in  shipments  has  been  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  leaf  blight  which  seriously  reduced  the  production  of 
marketable  bananas  in  northeastern  Nicaragua.   In  1932  imports  of 
bananas  from  Nicaragua  amounted  to  3.4-  million  bunches,  and  represented 
7  percent  of  total  United  States  imports  of  bananas;  by  1940  they  had 
declined  to  1.2  million  bunches,  and  were  but  2  percent  of  the  total. 

Other  imports.  -  Other  leading  products  obtained  by  the  United 
States  from  Nicaragua  are  cane  sugar,  pine  lumber,  ipecac,  hardwood 
in  the  log  (principally  mahogany),  and  deer  and  reptile  skins.  Im- 
ports of  mahogany  have  declined  sharply  in  recent  years,  whereas  those 
of  pine  lumber,  ipecac  (of  which  Nicaragua  is  the  principal  supplier), 
and  deer  and  reptile  skins  have  increased;  they  are  still  small, 
however,  compared  with  the  trade  in  coffee  or  bananas  (see  table  9)« 

Dutiable  status  of  imports.  -  Only  a  small  part  of  United  States 
imports  from  Nicaragua  are  dutiable,  inasmuch  as  the  leading  merchan- 
dise imports,  coffee  and  bananas,  are  on  the  free  list.   Cane  sugar 
and  pine  lumber,  which  together  represented  only  5  percent  of  total 
merchandise  imports  from  Nicaragua  in  1939?  are  the  principal 
dutiable  products. 
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Table  9.  -  United  States  imports  for  consumption  from  Nicaragua  of 
principal  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939 


Commodity 


1929 


1932 


1936  :  1937  :  1938  :  1939  1/ 


Unit 


Coffee,  raw  or  green  - 
Bananas,  green  or  ripe 


Quantity 


Cane  sugar 

Pine,  boards,  planks, 
deals,  or  sawed, 

n.e.s.  

Ipecac,  crude  

Mahogany  in  the  log  — 
Miscellaneous  hard- 
wood logs 


Deer,  buck,  or  doe 
skins  


Reptile  skins,  raw,- 


Coffee,  raw  or  green  - 
Bananas,  greeneor  ripe 


Cane  sugar  

Pine,  boards,  planks, 
deals,  or  sawed, 
n.e.s.  


1,000  lbs. 

1,000 
bunches 

1,000  lbs, 


M  bd.  ft. 
1,000  lbs. 
M  bd.  ft. 

do. 

1,000  pes, 
do. 


Tariff 
status 


9,007 
3,989 

5,560 


2/ 

1 
8,806 

321 

16 
_JZ6 


:    809  " 
:  3,397 

7,522  ! 
2,089  I 

13,495  : 
2,501  : 

15,568  : 
2,082  : 

:    883 

2,500 

5,150 

10,214  : 

i    81 
:     9 
:     7 

1,305 
35 
10 

3,127 

39 

1,469 

1,018  : 
:    45  : 

:  1,652  : 

:    173 

.   336 

.   570 

:   203  : 

:     2 
:    J/? 

:   125 
8 

:   116 
9 

!    99  : 
:     9  : 

22,781 
1,732 

6,950 


4,365 

42 

563 

379 

70 
6 


Value  (1.000  dollars) 


Ipecac,  crude  

Mahogany  in  the  log 
Miscellaneous  hard- 
wood logs 


Deer,  buck,  or  doe 
skins  


Reptile  skins,  raw  


Free 
do. 

Dutiable 


do. 

Free 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


1,857 
2,576 

140 


If 

2 
607 

20 

16 
2 


-77 
1,695 


2 
16 


10 

1 
4 


590 
1,041 

31 


26 
21 

1 

22 

57 

10 


1,224 
1,260 

134 


49 
36 
10 

41 

59 

8 


959 
1,031 

137 


16 

36 

101 

14 

47 
H 


1,600 
826 

86 


71 
34 
33 

25 

24 
19 


Value  of  commodities  shown  above-* 

Total  merchandise  imports  from 
Nicaragua 


Principal  imports  (shown  above) 
as  percent  of  total  value  


5,220 

5/5,748 

90.8 


1,814 

571,964 

92.4 


1,799 

1,896 

94.9 


2,921 
3,012 
94.2 


2,355 

2,467 

95.5 


2,718 

2,903 

93.6 


2J Preliminary. 

2/  Not  separately  classified. 

]J  Thousands  of  pounds. 

lJ  Not  over  500. 

5_/  General  imports. 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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The  United  States  and  Nicaragua  entered  into  a  trade  agreement, 
effective  October  1,  1936,  under  which  the  United  States  made  tariff 
concessions  on  a  number  of  products  of  interest  to  Nicaragua.   The 
duty  on  balgam  of  Peru  was  reduced  from  10  percent  to  5  percent  ad 
valorem,  and  the  duty-free  status  of  coffee,  bananas,  plantains, 
ipecac,  cacao  beans,  raw  deerskins,  raw  reptile  skins,  turtles, 
cabinet  woods  in  the  log,  fustic  wood,  logwood,  and  brazilwood  was 
bound  against  change.   On  March  10,  1938,  certain  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  including  the  tariff  concessions,  were  terminated  at  the 
request  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  as  a  result  of  the  difficult 
financial  situation  confronting  the  country  at  that  time.   Because 
of  commitments  in  other  trade  agreements,  this  action  involved  no 
changes  in  United  States  import  duties* 
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United  States  exports  to  Nicaragua. 

The  composition  of  United  States  exports  to  Nicaragua,  largely 
an  agricultural  country,  is  similar  to  that  of  exports  to  other 
Central  American  countries;  exports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured 
products,  with  textiles,  and  machinery  and  vehicles  predominating 
(see  table  10). 

The  greatly  increased  activity  in  Nicaragua^  gold  mining  indus- 
try in  the  last  3  years  has  been  the  principal  factor  affecting  recent 
United  States  exports  to  that  country.   Shipments  of  mining  machinery 
increased  in  value  from  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  before  1936  to  a 
peak  of  260  thousand  dollars  in  1939*   Other  mining  materials  which 
increased  greatly  for* the  same  reason  include  steel  bars,  stationary 
engines,  dynamite,  and  blasting  caps.   Large  increases  also  occurred 
in  the  shipments  of  leaf  tobacco,  osnaburgs,  welded  black  pipe,  radio 
receiving  sets,  centrifugal  pumps,  and  track-laying  tractors.  Exports 
of  each  of  these  items  were  much  larger  in  1939  than  in  1929,  whereas 
the  total  value  of  all  United  States  exports  to  Nicaragua  was  less 
than  two-thirds  as  large  (see  table  11)  • 
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Table  10.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to 
Nicaragua  by  groups  of  commodities,  in  1938  and  1939 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Groups  of  commodities 


1938 


1939  1/ 


Animals  and  animal  products,  edible,  total  

Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible,  total  

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  total  

Wheat  flour — 

Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers  and 
wood,  total  


Textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  total 
Cottpn  cloth,  duck  and  tire  fabric  ■ 


Wood  and  paper,  total 


Nonmetallic  minerals,  total 
Refined  mineral  oils  


Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and 
vehicles,  total 


Iron  and  steel  mill  products 
Machinery  and  vehicles,  total  — 


Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 
Industrial  machinery 


Automobiles,  parts  and  accessories 

Chemicals  and  related  products,  total 
Miscellaneous  


31  : 

66 

35  : 

82 

185  : 

265 

131  : 

184 

69  ! 

111 

711  : 

1,130 

623  : 

936 

42  : 

72 

226  ■ 

351 

159 

264 

359 

541 

180 

310 

698 

:  1,094 

146 

403 

50 

211 

572 

:    89 

233 

:   348 

178 

:   190 

Total  exports  — 


2,767 


4,250 


37  Preliminary. 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

The  United  States  has  customarily  had  an  export  merchandise 
balance  with  Nicaragua;  that  is,  the  value  of  United  States  exports 
to  that  country  has  exceeded  that  of  merchandise  imports  therefrom. 
In  most  recent  years  the  excess  has  not  been  large,  but  in  1939> 
because  of  the  marked  increase  in  exports,  it  rose  to  1.4-  million 
dollars.   Imports  of  gold,  however,  are  not  included  in  the  merchan- 
dise account;  these  have  risen  sharply  in  the  last  few  years,  and, 
if  considered  as  part  of  the  merchandise  account  (as  they  probably 
should  be,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  product  of  Nicaraguan  mines  and 
do  not  represent  monetary  reserves) ,  they  more  than  offset  the  mer- 
chandise export  balance  in  each  year  since  1931»   In  1939  imports  of 
gold  totaled  3-4  million  dollars,  and  were  two  and  one-half  times  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  export  balance  (see  table  8), 

Inasmuch  as  Nicaragua  has  no  dollar  debt,  that  country  has  had 
no  service  payments  to  make  to  the  United  States.   In  May  1939, 
however,  Nicaragua  obtained  substantial  loans  from  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  credits  extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.   A 
2-million-dollar  credit  was  extended,  for  a  term  of  7  years,  to  pur- 
chase equipment,  materials,  and  supplies  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  other  public  works.   At  the  same  time  the  Bank  made  avail- 
able a  one-half  -million-dollar  revolving  credit  in  dollar  exchange 
to  finance  purchases  in  the  United  States. 

The  movement  of  capital  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
is  not  reported  in  table  12.   The  new  investment  of  United  States 
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funds  in  Nicaragua  has  probably  not  been  large  through  most  of  the 
period  shown,  although  United  States  capital  has  accounted  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  recent  expansion  of  the  gold  mining  industry. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  shipments  of  mining  equipment  to  Nicaragua 
represents  the  investment  of  such  capital*   Income  from  United  States 
direct  investments  is  not  reported,  but  until  recent  years  it  has 
probably  not  been  large  compared  with  most  other  items  in  the  balance 
of  payments.   At  the  end  of  1936,  United  States  direct  investments 
in  Nicaragua  were  valued  at  only  4-.  5  million  dollars,  the  smallest 
in  any  Latin  American  country  at  that  time  J*   Since  then,  however, 
these  investments  have  probably  changed  considerably  in  character, 
if  not  in  value,  because  of  the  recent  sale  of  a  United  States-owned 
power  plant,  and  the  new  investment  of  capital  in  gold-mining  pro- 
perties. 

The  income  from  direct  investments,  though  not  reported,  is 
partly  included  in  the  value  of  United  States  imports  from  Nicaragua. 
Some  of  these  imports  (including  gold  and  bananas)  are  the  products 
of  United  States  companiesj.2/  of  the  revenue  obtained  by  their  sale 
in  the  United  States,  the  companies  retain  a  part  as  income  from 
their  property  in  Nicaragua.   Inasmuch  as  the  investment  of  new 
capital  and  the  income  from  direct  investments  are  not  reported 
separately  in  the  statement,  the  magnitude  of  the  net  balance  for  the 

items  shown  is  of  doubtful  significance. 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries,  1936,  p.  12. 

2/  One  of  the  largest  gold  mines  in  Nicaragua  is  owned  by  a  United 
States  company.   Practically  all  of  the  country's  production  of  gold 
is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
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